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other hands, adequate justice could not be performed, within the 
limits of this occasion. Their highest, their best praise, is your 
deep conviction of their merits, your affectionate gratitude for 
their labors and services. It is not my voice, it is this cessation 
of ordinary pursuits, this arresting of all attention, these solemn 
ceremonies, and this crowded house, which speak their eulogy. 
Their fame, indeed, is safe. That is now treasured up, beyond 
the reach of accident. Although no sculptured marble should 
rise to their memory, nor engraved stone bear record of their 
deeds, yet will their remembrance be as lasting as the land they 
honored. Marble columns may, indeed, moulder into dust; — time 
may erase all impress from the crumbling stone; — but their fame 
remains ; — for with American liberty it rose, and with Ameri- 
can liberty only can it perish. It was the last swelling peal 
of yonder choir, " their bodies are buried in peace, but 
their name liveth evermore." I catch that solemn song ; I 
echo that lofty strain of funeral triumph, " their name liveth 

EVERMORE." ' 



Art. XI. — Calavar. 

Calavar : or the Knight of the Conquest ; a Romance of 
Mexico. 2 Vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. 1834. 

Many of our writers have insisted, that the scenery and 
history of the regions of this hemisphere abound in materials 
for romance, not at all inferior to any that the old world 
has to show ; but the author of this work has done still better ; 
he has given us a practical illustration of the argument, 
which reflects credit on his own ability, and does no dis- 
honor to the literature of his country. If there is any portion 
of modern history, fertile in romantic and exciting interest, it 
is that of the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. Many 
and dark are the shadows that hang over the narration ; it is 
blackened by revenge and avarice, and degraded by foul and 
revoking crime : yet, strange as it may appear, this remarka- 
ble enterprise, like those of the Crusaders of an earlier age, 
was almost w r holly the offspring of religious zeal ; of that re- 
ligious zeal, however, which employs the ministry of fire and 
sword, to gather in the heathen beneath the banner of the 
cross. It was ennobled by the exhibition, in their most impos- 
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ing forms, of that iron energy, that unconquerable will, that 
resolve which can neither bend nor break, that rule the imag- 
inations of men with the power of an imperial sceptre. Its 
wonders go even beyond the allotted limits of romantic fiction ; 
one needs only to read the simple narrative of Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, to see them in all their wildness and peculiarity ; to 
witness the extraordinary spectacle of a few stern adventurers, 
hardly superior to the mosstroopers of the Scottish border, 
rushing fearlessly into the heart of a vast and populous empire, 
nor much below the European nations of its day, in all that 
constituted civilization ; and, under circumstances of peril and 
privation to which the records of other times scarcely afford a 
parallel, converting it into the province of a distant kingdom, 
and its princes into vassals. This is the very theme for the 
writer of romance ; it provides him in abundance with all the 
contrasts of condition and character, all the miraculous changes, 
which his purposes require. We think the author has shown 
no less judgment in selecting, than taste in combining it with 
those portions of his narrative, for which he is indebted to his 
fancy ; he has not attempted to invest it with a moral gran- 
deur, to "which it can advance no claim, among those who 
do not sympathize with the fortunes of a rude invader ; the 
moral interest of his work is drawn from other sources ; with 
what success, our readers may perhaps form some opinion, by 
the sketch, accompanied with extracts, which we proceed to 
give. 

The action of the tale begins in the year 1520. On a 
bright morning in May, a little caravel, freighted with a motley 
array of adventurers, enters the harbor of St. Juan de Ulloa. One 
of the passengers is conspicuous above the rest, by his manly 
figure and noble bearing ; this is Don Amador de Leste, a 
hidalgo of Spain, and a volunteer, but not sworn knight of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem. The fortunes of this person- 
age occupy a prominent place throughout the narrative ; he 
visits the New World, in order to discover Don Gines Ga- 
briel de Calavar, from whom the romance derives its name. 
The history of Calavar before this period is brief and melan- 
choly ; in youth, he was among the most affluent and honored 
of the nobles of Spain ; but, stricken by some sudden and se- 
vere calamity, the nature of which is subsequently revealed, he 
forsakes his home and prospects, unites himself to the knights 
of Rhodes, and devotes himself to toil and sorrow, until he at 
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length becomes a victim of insanity, the offspring of his secret 
grief. He survives the destruction of Rhodes, in which so 
many of the flower of knighthood perished ; and immediately- 
after, enters with zeal into a crusade against the Moors of Bar- 
bary, which is projected, but scon abandoned by the Spanish 
king, in consequence of the brilliant prospects held out by 
American discovery. Don Amador, his kinsman and esquire, 
goes forth to procure recruits to fight beneath his banner; 
but forgets the obligations of his commission, and suffers certain 
worldly allurements, in his own phrase, to step between him- 
self and his duty. In the meantime, Calavar, on ascertaining 
the abandonment of his holy enterprise, sails for Mexico. 
Thither Don Amador, awaking from his lethargy, makes haste 
to follow him, with letters from the Grand-Master of his order, 
urging his return ; and is supposed to have just reached the 
shores of the New World, at the opening of the tale. 

In the harbor of St. Juan de Ulloa lies a Spanish squadron, 
under the command of the Admiral Cavallero, a relative of De 
Leste. At the invitation of the admiral, the knight repairs on 
board his vessel, and is for the first time made acquainted with 
the situation of affairs, in the country he is about to enter. 
Cortes, who had been commissioned to subdue it by Velasquez, 
the governor of Cuba, had been recalled, while in the full ca- 
reer of conquest, by the same chief, from a jealousy of his grow- 
ing influence and fame ; but, irritated by the indignity, and 
sustained by the united approbation of his followers, he refused 
obedience to the order of recall, and declared himself independ- 
ent of Velasquez. The governor, incensed by this defiance, 
despatched against him a second army of a thousand men, un- 
der the command of Panfilo de Narvaez, with instructions to 
take him captive ; and the fleet, at anchor in the harbor, is 
the same by which this force had been transported to the shores 
of Mexico. In the meantime, Cortes, with his little army of 
five hundred men, had penetrated to the capital, and made 
himself its master. Calavar was with him. On learning the 
expedition of Narvaez, he hastened back to meet him. Nar- 
vaez had reached the city of Zempoala, at a little distance 
from the coast, and Cortes, with his hardy veterans, was al- 
ready in his neighborhood, waiting for an opportunity to spring- 
upon his foe. Such is the situation of the hostile forces. The 
admiral attempts to dissuade his relative from joining the army 
of Cortes ; he can reach it only by passing through the army 
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of Narvaez, whose consent is not likely to be very readily ob- 
tained ; but Don Amador, whose discretion is somewhat less 
conspicuous than his zeal, expresses his determination to abide 
the consequences, and only asks to be furnished with a guide. 
Reinforcements are about to march to Zempoala, and the ad- 
miral proposes to the knight to accompany them. 

At this moment, several persons are brought before the ad- 
miral, in the presence of Don Amador. Among them is a 
Moor, of striking deportment and wild attire, accompanied by 
a delicate youth, whom he calls his son. The rest of the 
party are the master and crew of an armed vessel, by whom 
the Moor had been captured after a desperate engagement. 
In reply to the questions of the Admiral, the Moor describes 
himself as a Morisco of the Alpujarras, and a descendant of 
the Almogavars of Granada ; he left his country after its sub- 
jugation by the Spaniards ; but, weary at length of exile, and 
wishing to save his son from the contagion of heathenism, he 
embarked on board a Sallee trader to return ; on the way the 
vessel was driven from its course by a violent storm, and was 
captured by the men of the Canaries, his own life and that of 
his son only being preserved. The master of the vessel which 
captured him, states with what difficulty this was accomplished, 
owing to the skill and desperate valor of the Moor, and con- 
cludes by claiming both the prisoners as his slaves ; but the 
Moor insists, that being Christians, they are not liable to be 
sold into bondage ; and the admiral resolves at last, to send 
the Moor to the army of Narvaez, to be employed as a can- 
nonier, with permission to his son to accompany him. These 
personages will be seen to exercise an important influence 
upon the action of the narrative. 

We pass hastily over the relation of the journey of Don 
Amador to Zempoala, in company with the reinforcements 
designed for the army of Narvaez ; though there are several 
passages on which we would gladly dwell, and which indicate 
a superior descriptive power. On the way, he receives the 
Moor's warm expressions of gratitude, for protecting his son, 
Jacinto, from the effects of the anger of the captain of the 
band, Salvatierra. At Zempoala, he is at first courteously re- 
ceived by Narvaez. While in company with him, a fantastic 
personage, combining the different characters of astrologer and 
harlequin, and belonging to the band of Cortes, is taken pris- 
oner, and brought before the geneVal. This man is named Bo- 
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tello. He excites the towering wrath of Narvaez, by indulg- 
ing himself in some predictions of serious disaster to the invad- 
ing army ; in the course of his communications he chances to 
mention the penitent knight ; when Don Amador, overjoyed 
at finding himself in the immediate neighborhood of Calavar, 
forthwith asks permission to pass the lines of Narvaez, in order 
to join him. The exasperated general not only refuses his 
consent, but throws him and the astrologer into prison. He is, 
however, released the same night by Duero, the Secretary of 
Velasquez, who accompanies Narvaez as the agent of the 
governor, but is at heart the friend of Cortes ; and, accompa- 
nied by Botello, who appears to have escaped from durance 
in a similar manner, sets out in quest of the army of Cortes, 
which lay about a league distant, on the banks of the river of 
Canoes. After making various circuitous windings to escape 
detection, they reach the river, which is swelled by a sudden 
storm ; on passing it, Don Amador is in danger of being swept 
away by the tide, but is directed to a secure landing-place, and 
aided by a cavalier from the opposite bank. 

' Not till his charge was on dry land, did the stranger relax his 
hand ; and then perhaps the sooner, that Don Amador seized it 
with a most cordial gripe, and while he held it, said, fervently, — 

' " I swear to thee, cavalier ! I believe thou hast saved me from 
a great danger, if thou hast not absolutely preserved my life ; for 
which good deed, besides giving thee my most unfeigned present 
thanks, I avow myself, till the day of my death, enslaved under 
the necessity to requite thee with any honorable risk thou canst 
hereafter impose." 

' While Don Amador spoke, he perused the countenance and 
surveyed the figure of his deliverer. He was a man in the prime 
and midway of life, tall and long-limbed, but with a breadth of 
shoulders, and development of muscle that proved him, as did the 
grasp with which he assisted the war-horse from the flood, to pos- 
sess great bodily strength. His face was handsome and manly, 
though with rather delicate features ; and a very lofty and capa- 
cious forehead shone among thin black locks, and under a velvet 
cap worn in a negligent manner, with a medal of a saint drag- 
gling loosely from it. His beard was black and thin, like his 
hair, and Amador plainly perceived through it the scar of a sword 
cut between the chin and mouth. His garments were of a fine 
and dark cloth, without much ornament ; but his fanfarrona, as 
it was called in the language of the cavaliers, was a gold chain 
of at least thrice the weight and bigness of the neophyte's, linked 
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round his neck, and supporting a pendant of Christ and the Vir- 
gin ; and in addition, Don Amador saw on a finger of the hand 
he grasped, a diamond ring of goodly size and lustre. Such was 
the valiant gentleman, who won the friendship of the neophyte 
not less by his ready good will than by his excellent appearance ; 
although this last qualification was perhaps not displayed to ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as his whole attire and equipments, as well as 
the skin and armor of his horse, were dripping with wet, as if 
both had been lately plunged into the river or exposed to all the 
rigor of the storm. He replied to Don Amador's courtesies with 
a frank and open countenance, and a laugh of good humor, as if 
entirely unconscious of any discomfort from his reeking condition, 
or of any merit in the service he had rendered. 

' " I accept thy offers of friendship," he said, " and very heartily, 
senor. But I vow to thee, when I helped thee out of the stream, 
I thought I should have had to give thee battle the next moment, 
as a sworn friend of Don Panfilo, the Biscay an." 

' " How little justice there was in that suspicion," said Amador, 
" you will know when I tell you, that, at this moment, next to the 
satisfaction of finding some opportunity to requite your true ser- 
vice, I know of no greater pleasure the saints could send me than 
a fair opportunity to cross swords with this ill-mannered general, 
in serious and mortal arbitrement. Know, senor, I am at this 
moment a captive escaped out of the hands of that most dishon- 
orable and unworthy person, seeking my way, with my followers, 
under guidance of a certain conjuror called Botello, to the camp 
of the valiant senor Don Hernan Cortes ; and I rejoice in this 
rencounter the more, because I am persuaded you are yourself a 
true friend of that much-respected commander." 

' " Ay, by my conscience ! you may say so," cried the blithe 
cavalier ; " and I would to heaven Cortes had many more friends 
that love him so well as myself. But come, senor ; you are hard 
by his head-quarters. — Yet, under favor, let us, before seeking 
them, say a word to Botello, who, with your people, I perceive, has 
crossed the river." 

' A few steps of their horses brought the two cavaliers into con- 
tast with the travellers, with whom Don Amador beheld some 
half-a-dozen strangers, all of hidalgo appearance, on horseback, 
and dripping with wet like his new friend, but, unlike him, armed 
to the teeth with helm, mail, and buckler. 

' " How now, Botello, mi querido ?" he cried, as he rode in 
among the party ; " what news from my brother Narvaez ? and 
what conjuration wert thou enacting, while he was scampering 
away before the bad weather V 

' " Nothing but good, senor !" said Botello, baring his head, and 
bending it to the saddle. 
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' The neophyte was surprised at this mark of homage in the 
enchanter, whom he had found, though neither rude nor pre- 
sumptuous, not over-burthened with servility. Looking round to 
the other hidalgos, he discovered that they all kept their eyes upon 
his companion with looks of the deepest respect. At the same 
moment, and as the truth entered his mind, he caught the eye of 
his deliverer, and perceived at once, in this stately though un- 
armed cavalier, the person of the renowned Cortes himself. For 
a moment, it seemed as if the general were disposed to meet the 
disclosure with a grave and lofty deportment suitable to his rank ; 
but as Don Amador raised his hand to his casque with a gesture of 
reverence, a smile crept over his visage, which was instantly suc- 
ceeded by a good-humored and familiar laugh. 

' " Thou seest, sefior!" he cried, " we will be masking at times, 
even without much regard either for our enemies or the weather. 
But trust me, caballero, you are welcome ; and doubtless not only 
to myself, but to these worthier gentlemen, my friends." And 
here the general pronounced the names of Sandoval, of DeMorla, 
of De Leon, De Olid, and others, — all, as was afterwards proved, 
men of great note among the invaders of Mexico. The neo- 
phyte saluted them with courtesy, and then, turning to the general, 
said : — 

' " I am myself called Amador de Leste, a poor hidalgo of 
Cuenza, a novice of the order of St. John of the Holy Hospital, 
and kinsman of the knight Gines Gabriel de Calavar, to seek 
whom am I come to this land of Mexico, and to the tents of your 
excellency." 

' All bowed with great respect at this annunciation ; and Cortes 
himself, half raising his drooping cap, said : — 

' " I doubly welcome the cavalier De Leste ; and whether he 
come to honor me with the aid of his good sword, or to rob me 
of the true friendship of the knight Calavar, still am I most glad 
to see him : and glad am I that heaven has sent us a kinsman to 
watch by the side of the good knight. Sefior," continued the 
general, anticipating the questions of the neophyte, " if you will 
moderate your impatience a little, until I fulfil my duties with my 
mad friend here, the astrologer, I will be rejoiced in person to 
conduct you to your kinsman." 

'The courteous manners of Hernan Cortes did more to mollify 
the ardor of the novice, than could any degree of stateliness. 
He smothered his impatience, though it was burning with a 
stronger and an increasing flame ; while the general proceeded to 
confer with the magician.' 

From the intelligence communicated by Botello, Cortes is 
induced to make preparations for an attack on the same night. 
The party enter the camp, where 
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* Under the shadow of a tall tree, remote from the rest, and 
attended only by a single armed follower, — on a coal-black 
horse, heavily harnessed, which stood under his weight with a 
tranquillity as marble-like as his own, sat the knight of Calavar. 
He was in full armor, but the iron plates were rusted on his body, 
and in many places shattered. The plumes were broken and 
disordered on his helmet ; the spear lay at the feet of his steed ; 
his buckler was in the hands of his attendant ; and instead of 
the red tabard which was worn in a season of war by the broth- 
ers of his order, the black mantle of peace, with its great white 
cross, hung or drooped heavily from his shoulders. His beaver 
was up, and his countenance, wan and even ghastly, was fully 
revealed. The ravages of an untimely age were imprinted upon 
his aspect ; yet, notwithstanding the hollow cheeks and grizzled 
beard, the brow furrowed with a thousand wrinkles, the lips color- 
less and contracted into an expression of deep pain, he presented 
the appearance of a ruin, majestic in its decay. His hands were 
clasped, and lay on the pommel of the saddle, and, together with 
his whole attitude and air, indicated a state of the most profound 
and sorrowful abstraction. In truth, he seemed the prey of 
thoughts, many and deep ; and it scarcely needed the simple and 
touching legend, Misirtre mei, Deus! which usurped the place 
of a scutcheon or other device on his shield, to know that if fame 
sat on his saddle, sorrow rested under his bosom. 

' No sooner had the neophyte beheld this gloomy apparition, 
than, with a loud cry, he threw himself from his hoise ; and, 
rushing forward, he seized the relaxed hand of the figure, and 
pressed it to his lips with reverence and affection. But the 
knight, not yet roused from his reverie, or struggling vainly with 
imperfect recollections, looked only into his face with a wistful 
stare. 

' " Patron and cousin ! my friend and my father !" cried the 
novice, passionately, " do you not know me 1 I am Amador !" 

' " Amador !" muttered the knight, with a troubled look and a 
tone of perplexity. " Very well, — to-morrow — to-morrow t" 

' " He will not understand you now," said the general. " He 
is often in these trances." 

' " Mi padre ! mi amigo !" cried the youth, vehemently, without 
regarding the interruption of the commander, " will you not know 
me? [ am Amador! Look, — here is Baltasar, old Baltasar ! 
your servant and favorite, that has been at your side ever from the 
days of the Alpujarras to the fall of Rhodes." 

'"The Alpujarras!" echoed the knight, with a deep sigh. 
" Wo is me! — miserere mei, Deus !" 
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He will recollect us now," said Baltasar, who had also de- 
scended, and who testified his fidelity by a tear that glittered in 
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his ancient eye. " I never knew that word fail to call him out of 
his mood, though I have often known it fling him into one. — 
Master ! I am Baltasar ; and here is your honor's kinsman, Do» 
Amador !" 

' "Ay ! is it so indeed? I thought I was dreaming," said the 
knight : " Art thou here indeed, my son Amador ? Give me thy 
brows, for I am rejoiced to find thee in the world again." And 
stooping and flinging his arms round his neck, he kissed the 
forehead of the neophyte, with a parental affection. 

' " This, my masters," said Cortes, in an under voice, " is not 
a spectacle for us. Let us pass on, and arrange proceedings for 
the attack." And, with his suite, he instantly departed.' 

Calavar expresses his determination to take no part in the 
assault, alleging that no follower of St. John can contend with 
a Christian, except in self-defence ; and Amador, though burn- 
ing to march by the side of Cortes, is reluctantly compelled 
to abide by the orders of the knight. They, however, follow 
their companions, but mistaking the path, enter Zempoala just 
as the assault commences in another part of the city ; and 
reach the great square near the temple, in season to preserve 
the Moor and his son from the swords of the enraged assailants. 
After a desperate resistance, Narvaez is overcome, and his fol- 
lowers are glad to join the ranks of the conqueror, who re- 
solves to employ the Moor in his own service, and permits him 
to confide his son to the protection of Calavar. In the very 
moment of victory, intelligence arrives, that Alvarado, who 
had been left in charge of the capital, is besieged in the palace 
by the Mexicans, where, unless assistance is speedily afforded 
him, he must perish by famine or the sword. The order to 
return is instantly issued, and the army is on its march to Tlas- 
cala, which occupies a month, owing to the difficulty of trans- 
porting the ordnance through such a rugged country. While 
in Tlascala, as Amador is standing at night on one of its 
pyramids of earth, he perceives Jacinto in tears, 

' " But besides, senor," said the page, " when Don Francisco 
made me sad, I looked at the moon, and I thought how it was 
rising on my country !" 

' " It is now the very noon of night, both in thy land and 
mine," said the neophyte, touched by the simple expression, and 
leading the boy where the planet could be seen without obstruc- 
tion j — "it is now midnight over Fez, as well as Castile ; and, 
perhaps, some of our friends, in both lands, are regarding this lu- 
minary, at this moment, and thinking of us." 

' The page sighed deeply and painfully ; 
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' " I have no friends, — no, neither in Fez nor in Spain," he 
said; " and, save my father, my master, and my good lord, none 
here. There is none of my people left, but my father ; and we 
are alone together !" 

' " Say not, alone," said Amador, with still more kindness, — 
for as Jacinto made this confessidn of his destitute condition, the 
tears fell fast and bitterly from his eyes. " Say not, alone ; for, I 
repeat to thee, I have come, I know not by what fascination, to 
love thee as well as if thou wert my own little brother ; and there 
shall no wrong come to thee, or thy father, while I live to be thy 
friend." 

' Jacinto kissed the hand of the cavalier, and said, — 

' " I did not cry for sorrow, but only for thinking of my 
country." 

' " Thou shouldst think no more of Fez ; for its people are infi- 
dels, and thou a Christian." 

' " I thought of Granada, — for that is the land of Christians; 
and I longed to be among the mountains where my mother was 
born." 

' " Thou shalt live there yet, if God be merciful to us," said the 
cavalier : " for when there is peace in this barbarous clime, I will 
take thee thither for a playmate to Rosario. But now that we are 
here alone, let us sit by the tower, and while I grow melancholy, 
bethinking me of that same land of Granada, which I very much 
love, I will have thee sing me some other pretty ballad of the 
love of a Christian knight for a Moorish lady ; — or I care not if 
thou repeat the romance of the Cid ; I like it well — ' Me acuerdo 
de ti' — 'me acuerdo de ti' — " And the neophyte seemed, 
while he murmured over the burthen, as if about to imitate the 
pensiveness of De Morla. 

' " If my lord choose," said the page, " I would rather tell him 
a story of Granada, which is about a Christian cavalier, very noble 
and brave, and a Christian Morisca, that loved him." 

' " A Christian Morisca 1" said Amador ; " and she loved the 
cavalier 1 — I will hear that story. And it happened in Granada 
too 1 " 

' " In one of the Moorish towns, but not in the royal city. — It 
was in the town Almeria." 

' " In the town Almeria ;" echoed Amador, eagerly. " Thou 
canst tell me nothing of Almeria, that will not give me both pain 
and pleasure, for therein — But pho ! a word doth fill the brain 
with memories ! — Is it an ancient story 1 " 

' " Not very ancient, please my lord : it happened since the fall 
of Granada." 

' " It is strange that I never heard it, then ; for I dwelt full 
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two months in this same town ; and 'tis not yet forty years since 
the siege." 

' " Perhaps it is not true," said the stripling, innocently ; " and, 
at the best, 'tis not remarkable enough to have many repeaters, 
'Tis a very foolish story." 

' " Nevertheless, I am impatient to hear it." 

'"There lived in that town," said Jacinto, " a Moorish or- 
phan — " 

' " A girl?" demanded the neophyte. 

' " A Moorish maiden, — of so obscure a birth, that she knew 
not even the name that had been borne by her parents; but 
nevertheless, serior, her parents, as was afterwards found out, 
were of the noblest blood of Granada. She was protected and 
reared in the family of a benevolent lady, who, being descended 
of a Moorish parent, looked with pity on the poor orphan of the 
race of her mother. When this maiden was yet in her very early 
youth, there came a noble cavalier of Castile, — " 

' " A Castilian !" demanded Don Amador, with extraordinary 
vivacity, — " Art thou a conjuror ? — What was his name 1" 

' " I know not," said Jacinto. 

' " Thou learnest thy stories, then, only by the half," said the 
neophyte, with a degree of displeasure that amazed the youth, 
" And, doubtless, thou wert forgetful also to acquire the name of 
the Moorish orphan ? " 

' " Seiior," said the page, discomposed at the heated manner of 
his patron, " the Moorish maiden was called Leila." 

' " Leila !" cried the neophyte, starting to his feet, and seizing 
Jacinto by the arm, — " Canst thou tell me aught of Leila 1" 

' " Senor !" murmured Jacinto, in affright. 

" Leila, the Morisca, in the house of the senora Dona Maria 
de Montefuerte !" exclaimed Don Amador, wildly. " Dost thou 
know of her fate ? Did she sleep under the surges of the bay 1 
Was she ravished away by those exile dogs of the mountains 1 — 
Now, by heaven, if thou canst tell me anything of that Moorish 
maid, I will make thee richer than the richest Moor of 
Granada !" 

The Moor, instigated by his hereditary enmity to the Span- 
iards, has secretly joined the Mexicans. The army continues 
its march to Cholula, the holy city, then filled with the monu- 
ments of barbaric splendor, but now forsaken and desolate. 
There, Cortes receives intelligence of the meditated treason of 
the Moor. As Calavar is wandering by nightamong the ruins, 
his insanity is revived by witnessing what he imagines to be 
the spectre of one, intimately connected with his tale of guilt 
and wo ; he swoons, and on the return of sense, finds himself 
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supported by Jacinto, to whom he thus reveals the secret of 
his crime, 

' " Long years have passed ; many days of peril and disaster 
have come and gone ; and yet I have not forgotten the Alpujar- 
ras 1" cried Calavar, shivering as he uttered the word ; " for there 
did joy smile, and hope sicken, and fury give me to clouds and 
darkness forever. Those hills were the haunts of thy forefathers, 
Jacinto ; and there, after the royal city had fallen, and Granada 
was ruled by the monarchs of Spain, they fled for refuge, all those 
noble Moriscos, who were resolute to die in their own mistaken 
faith, as well, — in after years, — as many others, who had truly 
embraced the religion of Christ, but were suspected by the bigoted 
of our people, and persecuted with rigor. How many wars were 
declared against those unhappy fugitives, — now to break down 
the last strong hold of the infidel, and now to punish the suspected 
Christian, — thou must know, if thy sire be a true Moor of Gra- 
nada. In mine early youth, and in one of the later crusades, 
that were proclaimed against those misguided mountaineers, went 
I, to win the name and the laurels of a cavalier. Would that I 
had never won them, or that they had come to me dead on the 
battle-field ! Know, then, Jacinto, that my nineteenth summer 
had not yet fled from me, when I first drew my sword in conflict 
with men ; but if I won my reputation, at that green age, it was 
because heaven was minded to show me, that shame and sorrow 
could come as early. In those days, the royal and noble blood of 
Granada had not been drawn from every vein ; many of the 
princely descendants of the Abencerrages, the Aliatars, the Gan- 
zuls, and the Zegris, still dwelt among the mountains ; and, for- 
getting their hereditary feuds, united together in common resist- 
ance against the Spaniards. With such men for enemies, re- 
spected alike for their birth and their valor, the war was not 
always a history of rapine and barbarity ; and sometimes there 
happened such passages of courtesy and magnanimity between 
the Christian and Moorish cavaliers, as recalled the memory of 
the days of chivalry and honor. Among others, who made ex- 
perience of the heroic greatness of mind of the infidel princes, 
was I myself; for, in a battle, wherein the Moors prevailed against 
us, I was left wounded and unhorsed, on the field, to perish, or to 
remain a prisoner in their hands. In that melancholy condition, 
while I commended my soul to God, as not thinking I could es- 
cape from death, a Moorish warrior of majestic appearance and a 
soul still more lofty, approached, and had pity on my helplessness, 
instead of slaying me outright, as I truly expected. " Thou art 
noble," said he, " for I have seen thy deeds ; and though, this day, 
thou hast shed the blood of a Zegri, thou shalt not perish like a 
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dog. Mount my horse and fly, lest the approaching squadrons 
destroy thee ; and in memory of this deed, be thou sometimes 
merciful to the people of Alharef." Then knew I, that this was 
Alharef-ben-Ismail, the most noble of the Zegris, — a youth fa- 
mous, even among the Spaniards, for his courage and humanity ; 
and in gratitude and love, for he was a Christian proselyte, I 
pledged him my faith, and swore with him the vows of a true 
friendship. " How I have kept mine oath, Alharef!" he cried, lift- 
ing his eyes to the spangled heaven, " thou knowest; — for some- 
times thou art with my punisher !" 

' The knight paused an instant, in sorrowful emotion, while Ja- 
cinto, borne by curiosity beyond the bounds of fear, bent his 
head to listen ; then making the sign of the cross, and repeating 
his brief prayer, the cavalier resumed his narrative. 

' " As my ingratitude was greater than that of other men, so is 
my sin ; for another act of benevolence shall weigh against me 
forever ! — Why did I not die with my people, when the smiles of 
perfidy conducted us to the hills, and the sword was drawn upon 
us sleeping 1 That night, there was but one escaped the cruel 
and bloody stratagem ; and I, again, owed my life to the virtues 
of a Moor. Pity me, heaven ! for thou didst send me an angel, 
and I repaid thy mercy with the thankfulness of a fiend ! — Know, 
then, Jacinto, that, in the village wherein was devised and ac- 
complished the murder of my unsuspecting companions, dwelt 
one that now liveth in heaven. Miserere mei ! miserere mei ! for 
she was noble and fair, and wept at the baseness of her kindred ! 
— She covered the bleeding cavalier with her mantle, concealed 
him from the fury that was unrelenting ; and when she had healed 
his wounds, guided him, in secret, from the den of devils, and 
dismissed him in safety near to the camp of his countrymen. 
Know thou now, boy, that this maiden was Zayda, the flower of 
all those hills, and the star that made them dearer to me than the 
heaven that was above them ; and more thought I of those green 
peaks and shady valleys that encompassed my love, than the castle 
of my sire, or the church wherein rested the bones of my mother. 
Miserere mei ! miserere mei ! for the faith that was pledged was 
broken ! my lady slept in the arms of Alharef, and my heart was 
turned to blackness ! — Now thou shalt hear me, and pray for 
me," continued Don Gabriel, with a look of the wildest and in- 
tensest despair, " for my sin is greater than I can bear ! Now 
shalt thou hear how I cursed those whom I had sworn to love ; 
how I sharpened my sword, and with vengeance and fury, went 
against the village of my betrayers. Oh God ! how thou didst 
harden our hearts, when we gave their houses to the flames, and 
their old men and children to swords and spears ! when we looked 
not at misery, and listened not to supplication, but slew ! slew ! 
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slew! as though we struck at beasts, and not at human creatures ! 
' Thou sworest an oath !' cried Alharef. I laughed ; for I knew 
I should drink his blood ! ' Be merciful to my people !' he cried, — 
and I struck him with my sabre. Oho !" continued the knight, 
springing to his feet, wringing the page's hands, and glaring at 
him with the countenance of a demon, " when he fled from me 
bleeding, my heart was full of joy, and I followed him with yells 
of transport ! — This is the day, I tell thee ! this is the day, and 
the hour ! for night could not hide him ! — And Zayda ! ay, 
Zayda ! Zayda ! — when she shielded him with her bosom, when 
she threw herself before him, — Miserere mei, Deus ! miserere 
mei, Deus !" — 

' " And Zayda 1" cried the page, meeting his gaze with looks 
scarcely less expressive of wildness. 

' " Curse me, or pray for me," said the knight, — " for I slew 
her!" 

' The boy recoiled ; Don Gabriel fell on his knees, and, with a 
voice husky and feeble as a child's, cried, 

' " I know, now, that thou cursest me, for thou lookest on me 
with horror ! The innocent will not pray for the guilty ! the pure 
and holy have no pity for devils. Curse me then, for her kindred 
vanished from the earth, and she with them ! — curse me, for I 
left not a drop of her blood flowing in human veins, and none in 
her's ! — curse me, for I am her murderer, and I have not forgot 
it! — curse me, for God has forsaken me, and nightly her pale 
face glitters on me with reproach ! — curse me, for I am misera- 
ble !" ' 

They are interrupted by a party, who had been sent from 
the camp in pursuit of the Moor. At the same time, Don 
Amador is rescued by the Moor from a party of Indian war- 
riors, which he encounters while wandering in quest of Calavar, 
and learns from his preserver that he has deserted the ranks of 
his ancient foes ; but that he is separated from Jacinto, who in 
his flight, tarried to assist the knight, as he lay senseless among 
the ruins. He however extorts from Amador an oath to pro- 
tect the boy from danger. The army continues the march, 
till, on descending the mountain ridge which separated them 
from the capital, its valley is spread out in all its beauty before 
the cavalier. 

' There came from the van of the army, very far in the dis- 
tance, a shout of joy, that was caught up by those who toiled in 
his neighborhood, and continued by the squadrons that brought 
up the rear, until finally lost among the echoes of remote cliffs. 
He pressed forward with the animation shared by his companions, 
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and, still leading Jacinto, arrived, at last, at a place where the 
mountain dipped downwards with so sudden and so precipitous a 
declivity, as to interpose no obstacle to the vision. The mists 
were rolling away from his feet in huge wreaths, which gradually, 
as they became thinner, received and transmitted the rays of an 
evening sun, and were lighted up with a golden and crimson ra- 
diance, glorious to behold, and increasing every moment in splen- 
dor. As this superb curtain was parted from before him, as if 
by cords that went up to heaven, and surged voluminously aside, 
he looked over the heads of those that thronged the side of the 
mountain beneath, and saw, stretching away like a picture touch- 
ed by the hands of angels, the fair valley imbosomed among those 
romantic hills, whose shadows were stealing visibly over its west- 
ern slopes, but leaving all the eastern portion dyed with the tints 
of sunset. The green plains studded with yet greener wood- 
lands ; the little mountains raising their fairy-like crests ; the 
lovely lakes, now gleaming like floods of molten silver, where 
they stretched into the sunshine, and now vanishing away, in a 
shadowy expanse, under the gloom of the growing twilight ; the 
structures that rose, vaguely and obscurely, here from their ver- 
dant margins, and there from their very bosom, as if floating on 
their placid waters, seeming at one time to present the image of 
a city crowned with towers and pinnacles, and then again broken 
by some agitation of the element, or confused by some vapor 
swimming through the atmosphere, into the mere fragments and 
phantasms of edifices, — these, seen in that uncertain and fading 
light, and at that misty and enchanting distance, unfolded such a 
spectacle of beauty and peace, as plunged the neophyte into a 
reverie of rapture. The trembling of the page's hand, a deep 
sigh that breathed from his lips, recalled him to consciousness, 
without however dispelling his delight.' 

As the long files wind through the streets of the stately city, no 
voice of hostility or welcome rises from its countless multitudes; a 
silence, like that of the elements before they gather in their wrath, 
reigns around, and oppresses their hearts with a foreboding of 
the fate impending over hundreds of their devoted band. The 
humbled emperor, Montezuma, awaits them at the palace gate, 
with the words of welcome, but is imprudently spurned by 
Cortes with repeated insult. In the midst of the confusion, 
Jacinto disappears from the side of Amador, and does not re- 
turn. They enter the palace, but the next morning reveals to 
them the secret of their danger ; hosts of the infuriated Mex- 
icans, roused to a sense of the degradation of their monarch, 
are gathering in the streets, and advancing to attack the palace ; 
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and a series of sanguinary conflicts begins, which have hardly 
a parallel in the diabolical history of warfare. We have no 
space to enter into these details : they are set forth by the 
author, as far as his narrative requires, with great spirit and 
power ; day after day fresh hosts pour down in vengeance on 
the exhausted Spaniards ; Don Amador is more than once con- 
founded by observing, in a religious procession of the Mexicans, 
the face and form of his lost Leila. In one of the conflicts, 
he is himself, when separated from his companions, struck down 
by the friendly hand of the Moor, and borne senseless away 
from the battle. There seems no longer any hope for Cortes, 
except in the influence of the captive Montezuma ; who, on 
the pledge of the Spaniard that he will depart, assures the 
Mexicans that he is a prisoner by choice, and is at the same 
moment wounded by the arrows of his indignant people. 

Amador, on recovering his senses, finds himself beneath the 
roof of the Moor, and watched by Jacinto. He had been beat- 
en down by Abdalla, in order to remove him from the vengeance 
of the Mexicans. The Moor explains to him, that he is no 
Almogavar, but a Zegri of Granada ; ' one whose fathers have 
given kings to the Alhambra, but who hath lived to see his 
child a menial in the house of his foe, and both child and father 
leagued with, and lost among the infidels of a strange land, in 
a world unknown.' He had to choose between indignity and 
revenge, and he chose the part, which would remove him far- 
thest from the Spaniards. While Amador, wounded and ex- 
hausted, is confined beneath his dwelling, the Moor, by his in- 
fluence with the Mexicans, rescues Calavar from a similar fate. 
On the following day, Jacinto learns that his father has fallen 
into the hands of the Spaniards, and that his only remaining 
hope is to go forthwith to the palace ; he assumes the disguise 
of a Mexican prophetess, and, accompanied by Amador in that 
of a native chief, who sees with astonishment the crowds give 
way with reverence at the approach of his companion, reaches 
the palace yard, just in season for the cavalier to cut the cord 
with which the executioner has bound the neck of the Moor • 
who, thus released, flies and is lost among the combatants. 
They enter the palace, and rush to the apartment of Calavar ; 
but he is gone, and 

' The captive monarch lay on the bed of death. Around the 
low couch knelt his children, and behind were the princes of the 
empire, gazing with looks of awe on the king. In front were 
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several Spanish cavaliers, unhelmed and silent ; and Cortes him- 
self, bare-headed and kneeling, gazed with a countenance of re- 
morse on his victim ; while the priest Olmedo stood hard by, 
vainly offering, through the medium of Dona Marina and the 
cavalier De Morla, the consolations of religion. 

' The king struggled in a kind of low delirium, in the arms of 
a man of singular and most barbarous appearance. This was a 
Mexican of gigantic stature, robed in a hooded mantle of black ; 
but the cowl had fallen from his head, and his hair, many feet in 
length, plaited and twisted with thick cords, fell like cables over 
his person and that of the dying king. This was the high-priest 
of Mexico, taken prisoner at the battle of the temple. 

' The countenance of Montezuma was changed by suffering 
and the death-throe ; and yet, from their hollow depths, his eyes 
shot forth beams of extraordinary lustre. As he struggled, he 
muttered ; and his broken exclamations, being interpreted, were 
found to be the lamentations of a crushed spirit and a broken 
heart. 

' " Bid the Teuctli depart," were some of the words which 
Don Amador caught, as rendered by the lips of Marina : " before 
he came, I was a king in Mexico. — But the son of the gods," 
he went on, with a hoarse and rattling laugh, " shall find that 
there are gods in Mexico, who shall devour the betrayer ! They 
roar in the heavens, they thunder among the mountains," — (the 
continued peals of artillery, shaking the fabric of the palace, 
mingled with his dreams, and gave a color to them) — " they 
speak under the earth, and it trembles at their shouting. Ome- 
teuctli, that dwelleth in the city of heaven, Tlaloc, that swim- 
meth on the great dark waters, Tonatricli and Meztli, the kings 
of day and night, and Mictlanteuctli, the ruler of hell, — all of 
them speak to their people ; they look upon the strangers that 
destroy in their lands, and they say to me, ' Thou art the king, 
and they shall perish !' — Wo ! wo ! wo !" he continued, with an 
abrupt transition to abasement and grief ; "they look upon me 
and laugh, for I have no people ! In the face of all, I was made 
a slave ; and, when they had spit upon me, they struck me as 
they strike the slave ; so struck my people. Come, then, thou 
that dwellest among the rivers of night ; for, among the rivers, 
with those who die the death of shame, shall I inhabit. Did not 
Mexico strike me and shout for joy ? Wo, wo ! for my people 
have deserted me! and, in their eyes, the king is a slave V" 

' The person of De Leste, whom, in their fixed attention to 
Montezuma, none of them had yet perceived, was brought into 
the view of the monarch. His glittering eye fell upon the pen- 
acho, which the cavalier had not yet thought to remove from his 
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helmet, and which yet drooped, with its badges of rank, over his 
forehead. A laugh, that had in it much of the simple exultation 
of childhood, burst from the king's lips ; and, raising himself on 
the couch, he pointed at the ruddy symbols of distinction. The 
cavaliers, following the gesture with their eyes, beheld with great 
agitation, their liberated companion ; and even Cortes, himself, 
started to his feet, with an invocation to his saint, when his eye 
fell upon the apparition. 

' The words of Amador, — " Fear me not, for I live," — though 
not lost, were unanswered ; for, notwithstanding that many of the 
cavaliers immediately seized upon his hands, to express their joy, 
they instantly cast their regards again upon Montezuma, as not 
having the power to withdraw them for a moment from him. 

' " Say what they will," muttered the king, still eyeing the 
penacho with delight, " I, also, am of the House of Darts ; and 
in Tlascala and Michoacan, and among the Otomies of the hills, 
have I won me the tassels of renown. Before I was a king, I 
was a soldier : so will I gather on me the armor of a general, and 
drive the Teuctli from my kingdom. Ho then! what ho ! Cuit- 
lahuatzin ! and thou, son of my brother, Quauhtimotzin ! that 
are greater in war than the sons of my body, get ye forth your 
armies, and sound the horns of battle ! Call upon the gods, and 
smite ! On Mexitli the terrible, on Painalton the swift ! Call them, 
that they may see ye strike, and behold your valor ! Call them, 
for Montezuma will fight at your side, and they shall know that 
he is valiant ! " 

' The struggles of the king, as he poured forth these wild ex- 
clamations, were like convulsions. But suddenly, and while the 
Spaniards thought he was about to expire in his fury, the contor- 
tions passed from his countenance, his lips fell, his eyes grew 
dim, and his voice was turned to a whisper of lamentation. 

' "I sold my people for the smile of the Teuctli : I bartered 
my crown for the favor of the christian ; I gave up my fame for 
the bonds of a stranger ; and now what am I ? I betrayed my 
children, — and what are they? Let it not be written in the 
books of history, — blot the name of Montezuma from the list of 
kings ; let it not be taught to them that are to follow. — Tlaloc, 
I come ! — Let it be forgotten." — 

' Suddenly, as he concluded, and as if the fiend of the world of 
waters he had invoked, had clutched upon him, he was seized 
with a dreadful convulsion, and as his limbs writhed about in the 
a g° nv > his eyes, dilating with each struggle, were fixed with a 
stony and basilisk glare upon those of Cortes ; and thus, — his 
gaze fixed to the last on his destroyer, — he expired. 

When the neophyte beheld the' last quiver cease in the body, 
and knew by the loud wail of the Mexicans, that Montezuma 
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was no more, he looked round for Don Hernan ; but the general 
had stolen from the apartment. — The visage of Cortes revealed 
not the workings of his mind ; but his heart spoke to his con- 
science, and his soul recorded the confession ; — "I have wrong- 
ed thee, pagan king ; — but thy vengeance cometh ! " ' 

There is no longer any hope for the Spaniards, but in retreat ; 
the Mexicans, gathering for a new attack, retire in sorrow as the 
funeral procession goes forth from the court-yard of the palace, 
bearing the remains of the departed monarch ; and the hasty 
preparations for retiring from the city are immediately made. 
The hour of midnight is selected for this purpose ; then, shel- 
tered by the darkness, the army of Cortes moves slowly and 
silently forth towards the dike of Tacuba. This dike is inter- 
sected by three ditches, from all of which the bridges are re- 
moved ; a temporary bridge, prepared by the providence of 
the commander, is thrown over the first chasm, and the army 
begins to traverse it. At this moment, the trumpet of the gods- 
sends its wild and melancholy note far over field and flood ; from 
the great temple of the city shoots suddenly upward a vast pyra- 
mid of fire ; innumerable hosts of canoes, filled with armed men r 
are seen by its fatal light gathering and ready to rush upon the 
retreating foes ; a wild cry is sent forth, that the bridge is sunk 
into the first chasm by the weight of the artillery, so deeply 
that no human strength can remove it ; and here, on a section 
of the narrow dike, without power to advance, the Spaniards 
await the attack of their triumphant enemy. Amador, accom- 
panied by Jacinto, performs well the duty of a soldier in this 
scene of horror ; at the cry of a friend for aid, he withdraws for 
a moment from Jacinto's side, leaving him in charge of a faith- 
ful henchman ; when he returns, Jacinto has disappeared, and 
the light of the distant flame reveals the cross of rubies, which 
he had given years before to Leila, sparkling in the grasp of 
his dead servant. The secret of the identity of the boy and 
Leila, bursts upon him at the moment, when she appears to be 
lost to him forever. We will not pursue the details of this 
scene of misery, which has been known to succeeding times by 
the just title of the Melancholy Night ; five hundred Spaniards, 
and four thousand Tlascalans, their faithful allies, were buried 
beneath the lake ; princes and nobles, the sons and daughters 
of Montezuma, with five tributary kings, their prisoners, met 
a similar fate. With the broken remnant of his forces, worn 
and weary, Cortes sets forth on his way to TIascala. 
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On one of the mountains through which they are to take 
their way, a wasted form is seen, reposing at the entrance of a 
cavern of the rock : the armor of a knight is lying near him, and 
a noble war-horse is grazing at a little distance. He is startled 
from his slumbers by the approach of Jacinto, who was preserv- 
ed by the Moor in the night when he had seemed to perish, 
and who communicates to Calavar, for it is he who has found 
his way to this wild retreat, the uncertainty which he supposes 
to rest upon the fate of Amador. Meantime, the object of 
their solicitude, unknown to them, is pursuing his way with 
the retreating soldiery to Tlascala. The knight determines to 
go forth and seek his friend ; the sudden blast of a trumpet, 
sounding for a charge, is heard ; and Jacinto, who had accom- 
panied the Moor with the hosts of Mexico, marching forth to 
crush the Spanish force, and had been ordered to wait in the 
mountain until the battle should be over, relates to him the sit- 
uation of the array of Cortes. His numberless foes, confident 
of victory, await his approach in the valley of Otumba. 
Calavar reaches the field, armed and mounted on his war-horse, 
when the battle is begun ; his sudden appearance induces the 
Spaniards to believe that St. James has descended to their res- 
cue, and they at last overthrow the sacked Mexican banner, and 
thus secure the victory. Another armed warrior, meantime, 
has appeared on the side of the Mexicans, who encounters 
Calavar, dashes off his helmet by the shock, and receives in 
return, a mortal wound. Both are thrown to the earth. 

' Just at that moment, the knight opened his eyes, and rolled 
them on his kinsman, — but his kinsman regarded him not. A 
low moaning voice of one never to be forgotten, fell on the ear of 
the novice, as he gazed on his friend ; and starting up, he beheld, 
hard by, the page Jacinto, lying on the body of Abdalla, from 
whose head he had torn the helm, and now strove, with feeble 
fingers, to remove the broken and blood-stained corslet. 

' " Jacinto ! — Leila ! " cried Amador, with a voice of rap- 
ture, flinging himself at her side, (for now, though the garments 
of escaupil still concealed the figure of the Moorish maid, the 
disguise could be continued no longer.) The joy of the cavalier 
vanished, for the maiden replied only with lamentations ; while 
the Zegri fixed upon him an eye, in which the stony hardness of 
death was mingled with the fires of human passion. 

' " Place my head upon thine arm, cavalier ! " said Abdalla, 
faintly, " and let me look upon him who has slain me." 

' " Oh, my father ! my father ! " cried the Moorish girl. 
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' " God forbid that thou shouldst die, even for the sake of the 
maiden I love," exclaimed Amador, eagerly supporting his head. 
" Thou art a Wali, a Christian, and the father of her that dwells 
in my heart. Live, therefore ; for though thou hast neither land 
nor people, neither home nor friends, neither brother nor cham- 
pion, yet am I all to thee ; for I crave the love of thy daughter." 
'The maiden sobbed, and heard not the words of the cavalier ; 
but the dying Moor eyed her with a look of joy, and then turning 
his gaze upon Amador, said, — 

' " God be thy judge, as thou dealest truly with her, who, al- 
though the offspring of kings, is yet an orphan, landless, home- 
less, and friendless on the earth." — 

' " I swear to thee," said the novice, — " and I protest " 

' " Protest me nothing : hearken to my words, for they are few ; 
the angel of death calls me to come, and my moments fly from 
me like the blood-drops," said the Zegri. " Until the day, when 
I dreamed thou wert slumbering in the lake, I knew not of this 
that hath passed between ye. Had it been known to me, perhaps 
this death that comes to me, might not have come ; for, what I 
did, I did for the honor and weal of my child, knowing that, in 
the hands of Spaniards, she was in the power of oppressors and 
villains. That I have struck for revenge, is true ; I have shed 
the blood of Castilians and rejoiced, .for therein I reckoned me 
the vengeance of Granada. Yet, had it been apparent to me, 
that the feeble maid, who, besides myself, knew no other protec- 
tor of innocence in the world, could have claimed the love of an 
honorable cavalier, and enjoyed it without the shame of disguise 
and menial occupation, then had I submitted to my fate, and 
locked up in the darkness of my heart, the memory of the Alpu- 
jarras." 

< « Who speaks of the Alpujarras ! " cried the knight of 
Rhodes, staring wildly around ; " who speaks of the Alpujarras 1" 
' " I! " said the Moor, with a firm voice, bending his eye on 
Don Gabriel, and striving, though in vain, for his nether limbs 
were paralyzed, to turn his body likewise; " 1, Gabriel of Cala- 
var, -T speak of the Alpujarras ; and good reason have I to speak, 
and thou to listen ; for I was of the mourning, and thou of the 
destroyers." 

' " Pity me heaven ! " cried the knight, staring on the Moor, 
in the greatest disorder. " I have seen thee, and yet I know 
thee not." 

' " Rememberest thou not the field of Zugar, and the oath 
sworn on the cross of a blood-stained sword, by the river-side 1 " 
' " Ha ! " cried Don Gabriel ; " dost thou speak of mine oath? 
— mine oath to Alharef 1 " 

' " And the town of Bucares, among the hills ? " continued the 
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Zegri, loudly, and with a frown made still more ghastly by ap- 
proaching death ; " dost thou remember the false and felon blow 
that smote the friend of Zugar, — and that, still falser and fouler, 
which shed the blood of Zayda, the beloved of the Alpujarras 1 " 

' As the Wali spoke, the knight, as if uplifted by some super- 
natural power, rose to his feet, and approached the speaker, star- 
ing at him with eyes of horror. .At the name of Zayda, he dropt 
on his knees, crying, — 

' " Miserere mei, Deus ! and thou that art Alharef, though 
struck down by the same sword, yet livest thou again to upbraid 
me!" 

' " Struck down by thy steel, yet not then, but now ! " exclaim- 
ed the Moor. " I live again, but not to upbraid thee, — I am Al- 
haref-ben-Ismail, and I forgive thee." 

' At this name, already made of such painful interest to the 
novice, his astonishment was so great, that, as he started, he had 
nearly suffered the dying prince (for such were the Walis of 
Moorish Spain,) to fall to the earth. He caught him again in his 
arms, and turned his amazed eye from him to Don Gabriel, who, 
trembling in every limb, still stared with a distracted countenance 
on that of his ancient preserver. 

' " I am Alharef, and, though dying, yet do I live," went 
on the Zegri, interrupted as much by the wails of his daugh- 
ter, as by his own increasing agonies. " The sword wounded 
but it slew not, — it slew not all, — Zayda fell, yet live I, to tell 
thee, thou art forgiven. Rash man ! rash and most unhappy ! 
thine anger was unjust ; and therefore didst thou shed the blood 
of the good, the pure, the loving and the beautiful, and thereby 
cover thyself, and him that was thy true friend, with misery. 
When thou soughtest the love of Zayda, she was the betrothed 
of Alharef. Miserable art thou, Gabriel of Calavar ! and there- 
fore have I forgiven thee ; miserable art thou, for I have watched 
thee by night, and looked upon thee by day, and seen that the 
asp was at work in thy bosom, and that the fire did not slumber. 
Great was thy sin, but greater is thy grief; and therefore doth 
Zayda, who is in heaven, forgive thee." 

' " She pardons me not," murmured Don Gabriel, not a mo- 
ment relaxing the stedfast eagerness of his stare. "At the 
pyramid of Cholula, on the anniversary of her death, she appeared 
to me in person, and, O God ! with the beauty of her youth and 
innocence, yet robed in the blackness of anger !" 

' " And have thine eyes been as dark as the looks of the lover 1" 
cried Alharef. " Stand up, Zayda, the child of Zayda ! or turn 
thy face upon Calavar, that his delusion may leave him." 

' As he spoke, he lifted feebly the arm which embraced his child, 
removed the cap, and parted the thick clustering locks from her 
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forehead. Still however, did she look rather the effeminate boy, 
upon whom Calavar had been accustomed to gaze, than a woman ; 
— for there is no effort of imagination stronger than that required 
to transform, in the mind, the object which preserves an unchang- 
ing appearance to the eye. Nevertheless, though such a transfor- 
mation could not be imagined by Don Gabriel, there came, as he 
wistfully surveyed the pallid features of the maiden, strange vis- 
ions and memories, which, every moment, associated a stronger 
resemblance between the living and the dead. He trembled still 
more violently, heavy dew-drops started from his brow, and he 
gazed upon the weeping girl as upon a basilisk. 

' " Wherefore,' continued the Zegri, speaking rapidly, but with 
broken accents, — " when I had resolved to fly tothe pagans, as 
being men whom, I thought, God had commissioned me to defend 
from rapine and slavery, I resolved to take such advantage of 
their credulity, as might best enable me to befriend them, — I 
say, wherefore I resolved this, I need not speak. I protected my 
child, by recommending her to their superstition ; and had I fallen 
dead in the streets, still did I know, that reverence and fear would 
wait upon the steps of one whom I delivered to them as a messen- 
ger from heaven. In this light, I revealed her to the princes at 
the temple, when ' " 

" It is enough!" muttered Don Gabriel, with the deep and 
agitated tones of sorrow ; " I wake from a dream. — God forgive 
me ! and thou art of the blood of Zayda? the child of her whom 
I slew 1 — Alharef forgives me ; he says, that Zayda forgives me ; 
but thou that art her child, dost thou forgive me 1" ' 

' " Father ! dear father, she doth !" cried Amador, gazing with 
awe on the altered countenance of Alharef, and listening with 
grief to the moans of Zayda. " O holy father!" he exclaimed, 
perceiving the priest Olmedo rising, at a little distance, from the 
side of a man, to whom he had been offering the last consolations 
of religion, — " Hither, father, for the love of heaven, and ab- 
solve the soul of a dying Christian !' " 

' " Is there a priest at my side t " said the Zegri, reviving from 
what seemed the lethargy of approaching dissolution, and looking 
eagerly into the face of the good Olmedo. Then, turning to Am- 
ador, he said solemnly, though with broken words, " thou lovest 
the orphan Zayda 1 " 

' " Heaven be my help, as I do," replied the cavalier. 

' " And thou, Gabriel, that wert my friend, and standest in 
the light of this young man's parent, — dost thou consent that 
he shall espouse the daughter of Zayda, saved, while a piteous 
infant, by Christian men, from out the house of death ? " 

' The knight bowed his head on his breast, and strove to answer, 
but, in his agitation, could not speak a word. 

'"Quick, father! for heaven's sake, quick!" cried Alharef, 
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eagerly ; " let me, ere I die, know that my child rests on the bo- 
som of a husband, duick ! for the sand runs fast ; and there is 
that in my bosom, which tells me of death. Love and honor thy 
bride ; for thou hast the last and noblest relic of Granada. Take 
her ! — thou wert her protector from harsh words and the violence 
of blows, duick, father, quick ! quick, for mine eyes are glaz- 
ing ! " 

'■The strangely timed and hurried ceremony was hastened by 
the exclamations of Alharef ; and the words of nuptial benedic- 
tion were, at last, hurriedly pronounced.' 

With the death of Calavar, and the return of Amador to 
Spain, the novel closes. 

From the cursory sketch which we have given, and the ex- 
tracts which illustrate it, the reader will be able to form some 
idea of the general merit of this work, and of the skill and 
power of its author. It is something, to select the historical 
ground-work well ; but imagination and talent must be exerted 
to invest the barren outline with a deeper interest than its own ; 
such outlines are little more than the mouldering bones of the 
valley, before they are quickened into newness of life, and 
clothed upon with the animation and beauty of the living frame. 
There is a chemical process, by which the representation of a 
wintry scene is at once covered with the glow and verdure 
of summer ; and the power of the historical novelist must 
be analogous to this ; he must bring his scenery before the 
eye, with the distinctness of our own autumnal landscape ; 
he must arrange his incidents, so as almost to delude us into 
the belief, that we ourselves are witnessing their development ; 
he must present his characters, in the fulness of reality and 
truth, moving and having their being as we daily meet them 
in the walks of life. The readers of Scott will be at no loss 
to determine what is meant by this ; his romantic works are 
full of illustrations of all these qualities ; and in that particu- 
larly which relates to character, who could, ask any other, than 
the comparison of the James I. of Nigel, with the James I. of 
the best of English historians will afford him ? The one is the 
living individual ; the other, a picture merely, richly wrought 
indeed and colored with consummate skill, but aiming to be 
nothing more. 

In the construction of the plot, though the interest oif the 
narrative is well sustained, this work is perhaps most open to 
objection. We are not disposed to quarrel with improbabilities, 
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because we know full well that many of the events of ordinary- 
life are quite as strange, as any that occur in the regions of ro- 
mance ; but they are not, therefore, to be employed with free- 
dom in fictitious narrative. The clouds sometimes assume an 
aspect, which it would be quite indiscreet for the painter to at- 
tempt to imitate ; and the novelist, in like manner, should be 
slow to introduce his incidents, or connect them, in such a man- 
ner as to alarm the doubts, or repel the sympathies of readers. 
We know not, whether the explanation of the voyage of the 
Moor to Mexico can be regarded as entirely satisfactory ; and 
this personage acts throughout so much the part of a friend 
in need, as to awaken the suspicion of a poverty of invention 
on the part of the author. lie rescues Amador from the In- 
dians at Tlascala, and again from the Mexicans, during the 
conflicts at the capital ; he redeems Calavar from a similar fate, 
and is at hand, during the melancholy night, to preserve Ja- 
cinto, when he is separated, apparently forever, from Don Am- 
ador. On the other hand, Don Amador is not backward to 
perform a similar work of mercy, and he requites this civility 
on more than one urgent occasion, particularly when the Moor 
is in the hands of the Spaniards, and the rope of their execu- 
tioner is already round his neck. This is imposing upon the 
two rather an unusual burden of humanity ; and we are tempted 
to wish, for the sake of probability, that a portion of the task 
had been transferred to other hands. The sudden reappear- 
ance of Calavar, too, after he seems to have perished in the 
capital, is rather at variance with the ordinary rules of roman- 
tic probability. Some other imperfections of a similar charac- 
ter, might be pointed out ; but it is hardly worth while to ex- 
amine them too closely. They are more than redeemed by 
the general excellence of the story, which is sustained with 
undiminished interest to the close, and is combined with the 
passages of real history with a judgment and skill, indicating no 
small degree of spirit and inventive power. 

But it is the description of character, to which we are to 
look for the highest exhibition of the power of the writer of 
romance ; and in this respect, as in the other, the faults of the 
author are overbalanced by his excellencies. Calavar, from 
whom the novel derives its name, is the victim of insanity, 
created by remorse ; he exhibits occasionally many noble and 
imposing qualities, but on the whole is nothing more than the 
ruin of a once superior mind. He has less influence on the 
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action of the story, than the name would lead the reader to 
anticipate ; and he scarcely ever escapes from the shades of his 
mysterious sorrow, even for a moment. There is something 
almost repulsive in his deep and wasting melancholy. Don 
Amador, who is apparently designed to be the real hero of the 
tale, is entitled to the name in all respects but one ; he is the 
very soul of chivalry and honor, and something above his age 
in his notions of morality ; but these high qualities are par- 
tially obscured by rather an unusual measure of superstition, 
which is, perhaps, in sufficient keeping with the spirit and feel- 
ings of his time, but is so much more developed in him than in 
the other personages, as to give him sometimes the appear- 
ance of simplicity. This is the more unfortunate, because 
there is nothing which requires that he should thus be repre 
sented. Leila is a shadowy, but most engaging picture ; pre- 
serving under all circumstances the tenderness and delicacy of 
her character, even while testing the strength of the affection 
of her former lover, in conversations full of interest and beauty. 
But the Moor is entitled to the highest place among the wholly 
fictitious characters ; his course throughout is entirely natural, 
and in strict conformity with the circumstances of his situa- 
tion ; in his most abject condition, he is still the father of Leila, 
and the prince among the princes of Granada ; his hered- 
itary enmity to the Spaniards is beautifully contrasted with the 
better feelings, which serve to chasten it ; and, dark as he is, 
and stern as is his bearing, he never loses the remembrance of 
what he was. The only character which strikes us as an en- 
tire failure, is that of Botello, who is evidently designed to in- 
spire a mysterious awe, but on the contrary gives the impres- 
sion of an audacious, and not very artful juggler ; it might be 
supposed, that this was owing to the present disbelief of the 
notions of astrology, had not Scott more than once shown, that 
enough of superstition yet survives, to give them some ascen- 
dency over every mind ; at least, when they are set before us 
by his peculiar and miraculous power. We can, however, 
make no such remark, of the personages drawn from real his- 
tory ; the portraits of Cortes and his stern followers, and of 
Montezuma, are faithful to the life ; that of Cortes, in partic- 
ular, is drawn and developed with entire regard to historical 
truth, and with abundant grace and skill ; and we see nothing 
in it at all liable to objection, excepting the unseasonable jest 
and sarcasm, with which he is made to address his soldiery in 
VOL. XL. — no. 86. 33 
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the hour of battle. Some of the conversations, in which por- 
tions of the plot are revealed, are wanting in ease and anima- 
tion ; but those, in which Leila bears a part, in her assumed 
character of Jacinto, awaken all the author's powers, and show 
a high degree of talent in this most important department of 
his art. They present the delightful recollections of Granada 
in imposing contrast with the character and circumstances of 
the country, in which the scene of the romance is laid. 

We shall advert to another particular, and only one, in con- 
nexion with the qualifications of the writer for the task on which 
he has adventured ; we allude to the power of description, 
without which all the others are quite inadequate to the crea- 
tion of a perfect romance ; the power of seizing on the prom- 
inent features of a scene, and of thus giving a picture of the 
whole, with all the accuracy of outline, and a thousand times 
the grace of a Chinese copy. Those who recollect the words 
of King Duncan as he enters the castle of Macbeth, will re- 
quire no explanation of our meaning ; if any other example 
were wanting, a finer one could not readily be found, than is 
given in Rob Roy, when the party, commanded by the Eng- 
lish officer leave the little inn of Aberfoil, and behold the 
mountain lake and hills beneath the kindling glories of the 
morning sun. There is no elaborate enumeration of particu- 
lars ; by a few happy touches, the scene comes out, visible and 
distinct, before us. Calavar abounds in evidences of a similar 
power ; perhaps the finest portions of the work are the descrip- 
tions of the romantic scenery of Mexico. We have given an 
example of these, in the description of the distant view of the 
capital, when it is approached by the invading army. We 
wish that our limits permitted us to extend these extracts. 
They are free from an imperfection, by which the effect of 
some other passages is essentially impaired ; that of an artificial 
and elaborate style, of which however we have no reason to 
complain, when the interest of the story increases, and the heart 
of the writer is in his work. 

Upon the whole, we consider this romance as a production of 
decided talent : valuable and interesting in itself, and affording 
much promise of better things hereafter. It is said that the 
author has heretofore confined himself principally to dramatic ef- 
forts. These demand in many respects the same qualities,^ the 
department on which he has now for the first time entered with 
spirit and success ; and we trust that he will go forward in the 
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field, to which he is directed alike by talent and experience. 
Others have adventured in it triumphantly before him ; but the 
harvest is yet large enough for every laborer. If there be 
anything, which can animate to higher effort, — any reward, 
to which honorable ambition can aspire ; — it is that of doing, 
for our own hemisphere and our own country, what the mighty 
minstrel and novelist of Scotland has accomplished for his 
own ; of engraving his name on its rocks and mountains, to 
last as long as they endure ; of attracting thitherward the 
footsteps of the literary pilgrims of all other lands, to visit 
the places rendered holy by his genius. 



